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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 


pee| reasonable person can doubt that the 
employment in industry, commerce or 
agriculture of children 
under 16 years of age involves a con- 
stant danger of physical and mental im- 
pairment of a serious character unless 
such employment is safeguarded with the greatest 
care.” 

With these words, Dr. C.-E. A. Winslow, Professor 
of Public Health 
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for what will be at best a lifetime of less congenial and 
lower paid work. The reasons for the frequency of 
accidents to young peonle in industry are given by 
Dr. Catherine Brannick, of the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of the Chicago Board of Education. The cost 
to the victim is so obvious that several states pay 
double or treble compensation to minors injured while 
employed in violation of the law, in an attempt to 
mitigate this undeserved handicap. All but a few back- 
ward states at- 





in the Yale Uni- 
versity School of 
Medicine, intro- 
duces a new pam- 
phlet, entitled 
The Doctor Looks 
at Child Labor.' 
And he adds: 
“The injuries pro- 
duced by child la- 
bor are often 
manifest in the 
child itself only 
to the eye of the 
expert. We can be 
very certain, 
however, that 
they will invari- 
ably make themselves manifest in the form of lowered 
vitality and decreased efficiency in later life.” 

This same warning, reached from various angles, 
recurs throughout the statements of the fifteen eminent 
physicians, surgeons and health specialists contributing 
to the pamphlet. The weight of their cumulative evi- 
dence is, that if all obvious injuries and gross abuses 
could happily be eliminated from child labor, there 
would remain an inescapable but incalculable margin 
of unseen damage, the effects of which would react in 
future years on the individual and on society alike. 

The young would-be mechanic who feeds his arm to 
a machine at the age of 16, in a moment of inattention 
or fatigue, can in no wise be adequately “compensated” 








(1) Published by the National Child Labor Committee, November, 1929. 





tempt to protect 
children from 
such hazards by 
prohibiting them 
from employment 
inthemost danger- 
ous occupations. 

Equally un- 
justifiable is the 
exposure of ado- 
lescents to indus- 
trial poisons dur- 
ing the years 
when, as Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, 
Professor of In- 
dustrial Medicine 
in the Harvard 
Medical School, points out, their susceptibility is at its 
height. The more progressive states recognize this by 
prohibiting children under 16 or, better, under 18, from 
employments involving exposure to poisonous or dan- 
gerous acids, dyes, gases, fumes, or.dust, including lead 
and benzol. Scarcely less glaring are the dangers of 
employment under unsanitary conditions, described by 
Dr. George Kober, Dean Emeritus of Georgetown 
University Medical School. 

These hazards are comparable to wrecks and storms 
at sea. Health experts, however, are aware of subtler, 
inherent effects of early employment, comparable to 
the beating of wave on rock. The first result is the 

(Continued on page 3) 
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COME TO OUR PARTY! 


MPORTANT anniversaries deserve a family re- 
union on a grand scale. On the occasion of the 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of its founding, there- 

fore, it is fitting that the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee should call the clans together from all the states, 
for mutual communion and inspiration. For two days, 
from noon to noon, our members and friends are in- 
vited to join together for a look backward over the 
road we have been climbing through the years and a 
look forward over the years ahead. 

Members at a distance from New York will receive 
no individual invitations other than this—the expense 
would be too great. Therefore we wish to urge you, 
here and now, individually and collectively, to avail 
yourselves of this opportunity. An occasion which 
occurs for the first time in a quarter of a century is 
worth some considerable effort—a trip from Tennessee 
or Arkansas or Michigan or even California. Every- 
one comes to New York at least once. If you come to 


the Hotel Roosevelt for this Anniversary Conference ~ 


you will hear Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Governos 
of New York; Felix Adler, the first chairman of our 
Board of Trustees; Owen R. Lovejoy, for so many 
years identified with the work of the Committee as its 
secretary; Grace Abbott, Chief of the Federal Chil- 
dren's Bureau; Rabbi A. H. Silver of the Cleveland 
Temple; Anne S. Davis, head of the vocational guid- 
ance and child labor division of the President's coming 
conference on child protection, as well as William John 
Cooper, Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Frances Perkins, 
Spencer Miller, Jr., Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin, Robert E. 
Simon and Ruth Morgan. You will hear reports on 
current activities in various states by representatives of 
several state departments of labor, and share in that 
dynamic and exciting discussion of future events which 
is history in a prenatal state. 

You who are discouraged because children's backs 
still bend in toil, and because legislatures move slowly 


and reluctantly, will find fresh courage at the confer- 
ence from the interchange of thought. You who feel 
the need of action, but are uncertain of what to work 
for first, will find counsel and encouragement. You 
who are exultant over a hard-won victory for child 
protection will find there plenty who will rejoice with 
you and profit by your experience. We shall all gain 
the added momentum of collective inspiration. 


CHILD LABOR DAY, 1930 


The next event in the Child Labor Calendar, follow- 
ing the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Conference, is Child 
Labor Day, 1930. This will be observed in synagogues 
on Saturday, January 25, in churches on Sunday, 
January 26, and in schools, clubs and other secular 
organizations on Monday, January 27. 

Detailed announcement will be made in THE 
AMERICAN CHILD for January. Meanwhile churches, 
schools and clubs wishing to present a timely Child 
Labor Day program are urged to send at once for in- 
formation, speakers, posters and literature. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL (Sent free upon request). 

Child Labor Programs and Projects. Anew pamphlet containing 
eleven programs, including a service for churches, another for 
Sabbath Schools and young people's organizations, child 
labor tableaux, study and discussion outlines, a marching 
game for use in schools and on playgrounds, child labor poems, 
and programs for labor organizations, colleges, and clubs. 

The Doctor Looks at Child Labor. (See review on page 1.) 

Child Labor Facts. (Revised to 1930.) 

Reports on child labor in Colorado, Indiana, Mississippi, Okla- 
homa, Tennessee, West Virginia. 

LEAFLETS FOR QUANTITY DISTRIBUTION. 
POSTERS FOR DISPLAY PURPOSES. 
NEWSPAPER MATERIAL FOR LOCAL USE. 


ANALYSIS OF THE CHILD LABOR LAW IN ANY STATE 
(Specify State). 





So long as the school term varies from ten months to 
six months; . . . so long as the instruction given varies 
from the most carefully selected material to the simple 
rudiments with no adaptation to the child; so long as 
teacher-training requirements vary from sixteen years 
to seven years, we are not meeting the obligation 
implied in the declaration of equality which we accept 
as the basic principle of our civilization. 

What does an equal chance mean? Certainly it does 
not mean uniformity, because all children do not live 
under similar conditions. Neither are they all endowed 
with similar abilities and traits. An equal chance 
means, then, an opportunity for every child to discover 
and develop under favorable conditions the powers 
which enable him to meet most effectively the obliga- 
tions of life. To this opportunity ‘every child in 
America is entitled. 


—Davip A. Warp, 
Superintendent of Schools, Wilmington, Del. 
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THE MEDICAL PROFESSION EVALUATES CHILD LABOR 


(Continued from page 1) 


smoothing down and wearing off of 
individual differences and sharpnesses. 
The second is to undermine apparently 
solid cliffs with secret and dangerous 
caves. And if the cliffs be not of the 
solidest stuff, there may in the end be 
a third result—their collapse bodily 
into the sea. 

Thus, Dr. Eugene Opie, President 
of the National Tuberculosis Associ- 
ation, describes the flaring up of un- 
recognized tuberculous infections into 
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of children, five or eight or ten years 
from now, as a result of faulty bone 
conformation due to postural strain. 
Least tangible of all the injuries suf- 
fered by child workers is the starva- 
tion of mind and emotions, the warp- 
ing of personality, to which Dr. C., 
Floyd Haviland, Superintendent of 
the Manhattan State Hospital of New 
York, testifies. Today, mental hygiene 
is coming into its own and the neces- 
sity of wholesome mental and emo- 





manifest disease as a frequent conse- 
quence of industrial strain during ado- 
lescence. 

The menace to children with unsuspected heart de- 
fects of a recurrence of rheumatic infection with sub- 
sequent increase in cardiac defect, is described by Dr. 
Joseph Bainton of the Heart Committee of the New 
York Tuberculosis and Health Association. For such 
children, declares Dr. Bainton, laborious occupation 
may be disastrous. 

Dr. William R. P. Emerson, Professor of Children’s 
Diseases at Tufts College Medical School; Dr. Haven 
Emerson, Professor of Public Health Administration 
at Columbia University; Dr. Charles Hendee Smith of 
Bellevue Hospital (Children’s Medical Division) and 
Columbia University; and Dr. Iago Galdston, Secre- 
tary of the Health Education Service of the New York 
Tuberculosis and Health Association, discuss chronic 
fatigue, deficiency diseases, and general physical un- 
fitness attendant upon child and adolescent labor and 
their consequences as made manifest in later life. 

Fatigue and malnutrition may result from agricultu- 
ral labor no less than industrial, under unfavorable 
conditions or over long hours of monotonous work, as 
severalofthese authoritiesemphasize. Dr. Richard Bolt, 
Assistant Professor of Child Hygiene, University of Cali- 
fornia, enlarges upon the special difficulties encoun- 
tered by migratory child workers in fields and orchards. 

Dr. Max Seham, Assistant Professor of Pediatrics 
at the University of Minnesota, carries the subject of 
industrial strain and fatigue into the field of after- 
school work by school children, and mentions especially 
the devitalizing effect on boys of spending the hours 
which should be devoted to recreation, study, or sleep, 
in peddling newspapers. 

Dr. Louis I. Harris, former Health Commissioner of 
New York City, and now Director of the Public Health 
Service conducted by the National Dairy Products 
Corporation, stresses the dangers of nervous and physi- 
cal strain in industry, in particular as it affects young 
girls. The 14- or 15-year-old girl hunched on a factory 
bench faces an increased hazard of pain and even of 
death to herself or child when she comes to the bearing 





Packing Roses 
A Monotonous and Confining Job 


tional development as a basis of physi- 
cal health, personal happiness. and the 
achievement of social usefulness, is 
everywhere recognized. Uncongenial and non-educa- 
tional employment during early life not only endangers 
such wholesome balance—it renders it next to impos- 
sible. 

Dr. Shirley W. Wynne, Commissioner of Health of 
New York City, states the conclusion to which all dis- 
interested readers of this pamphlet must surely come: 
“That child labor constitutes not only an injustice to 
the weakest member of society who looks to us for 
protection, but that it weakens the foundations of the 
social structure itself.” 


NEW STUDY BY C. O. S$. 


The New York Charity Organization Society has 
recently added to its staff, Miss Charlotte E. Carr, 
formerly Director of the Bureau of Women and Chil- 
dren of the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. 

Miss Carr, who is familiar both with the point of 
view of the labor field and with social work, is to under- 
take a study of the industrial factors in casework. 

The purpose of the study is to explore as fully as 
possible these industrial factors, not only as to their 
significance in the problem of individual adjustment 
but as to their larger social implications. It is hoped 
that the data may be utilized for more constructive 
treatment and at the same time contribute to a more 
effective community program. Child labor will be one 
of the first problems studied. The conditions of work 
of employed children in Charity Organization Society 
families will be given special attention. The oppor- 
tunities for scholarships for children will also be re- 
viewed. 


A society which permits child labor is one which thus 
feeds the future ranks of a social and anti-social indi- 
viduals. 

—C. Fitoyp HaviLanp, M.D. 
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CHILD LABOR ANESTHETICS 


THERE Is A LAw 


New York.—''I was having my shoes shined and the 
little fellow was rather nervous in his actions, and upon 
inquiring why, was informed that the cops were chasing 
them continually, and the kid continued, saying, ‘Why 
don't those cops get after some thieves instead of 
wasting their time chasing us kids?) Certainly the 
policemen have enough things to do on their beat 
without bothering these children who work as hard as 
anybody else for a few dollars a day, and which money 
is a blessing to their parents. 

‘Is there a law prohibiting youngsters from shining 
shoes in their spare time?” 


*x* KK KK * 
LiFe, LIBERTY AND— 
THE HAWKING OF NEWSPAPERS 


Memphis, Tenn.—General Meldrim, a veteran of the 
civil war, declared it the right of every American boy 
to sell papers “wherever he pleases.” 

Judge Caton told the conference that as a boy he sold 
papers and that to deny Young America of today this 
right might take from the boy the only means of liveli- 
hood or education. 

* * * *K *K * 


(We pause while you wipe away the tears) 
* * KK K * 
A NICE QUESTION! 


Raleigh, N. C—Circulation managers of newspapers 
of the Carolinas have appointed a committee to de- 
termine whether the child labor law has any bearing 
on street newsboys. 

* kK * *K *K * 


MOoTHERLY LOVE 


The latest story of motherly love comes from Holmes, 
New York, via The Journal of Education. One Mrs. 
Davis, aged fifty, so the story runs, paused at the 
schoolhouse on her way home from church one Sunday, 
poured kerosene on a pile of newspapers in the rear of 
the building, and applied the faithful match. Then 
she and her 15-year-old daughter stood by to watch 
the building burn. Mrs. Davis, it seems, is a mountain 
resident, and like her daughter disbelieves in com- 
pulsory education. Unfortunately, from this devoted 
mother's point of view, the fire was discovered almost 
immediately and was extinguished after it had burned 
a hole in the wall and one desk. And Mrs. Davis has 
been arrested on the charge of arson. 


* * Ke KX *K 
Or Course 


Milwaukee, Wis ——''These children owe a debt to the 
county,’’ the judge said. “Minor children should help 
their parents financially.” 


Actas Too TRUE 


‘In order that we may protect the oncoming genera- 
tions and future heads of our Government and industrial 
plants, I earnestly urge that the law regulating the 
employment of children be brought up to a more 
minimum standard.” Quoted from a recent Biennial 
Report of a Commissioner of Labor. 


* * Ke K K * 


THAT ACCOUNTS FOR IT 


Washington, D. C—The 68-year-old oracle sat in his 
office and blamed child labor laws for—oh, well, nearly 
everything. “Years ago children had to work for their 
spending money. They sold papers and did odd jobs. 
Today we have laws prohibiting children from working 
and what do we have? In place of the healthy, clean- 
minded youngster of 17 and 20 years, we have the 
baby-faced boy bandit and his twin, the nervous young 
gunman. They have no one to provide them with 
money, they have been taught not to work, so they get 
the money by use of the gun.” 

(What oracle? Mr. Dudding, one of the clean-mind- 
ed youngsters of the vintage of fifty years ago when 
there were no repressive child labor laws. But—we 
grow bewildered—it seems that Mr. Dudding himself 
once served five years in a West Virginia penitentiary 
for manslaughter! ) 





LEAD AND MINORS 


Careful physical examination of lead workers from 
23 plants in 15 of the leading lead industries in New 
York State revealed active lead absorption in 87.5 
per cent of the 16 to 18 year age group, as reported by 
Dr. May R. Mayers of the Bureau of Industrial Hygiene 
in the Journal of Industrial Hygiene (April, 1929). 
The average for all ages was just over 60 per cent. 
No. definite relationship was established between 
duration of exposure and lead absorption, as 4 out of 
9 workers who had been exposed for two weeks or less 
showed absorption, against 55.5 per cent of those 
exposed for over 30 years. As the examinations were 
all made while the men were at work, no cases of acute 
lead poisoning are included. Dr. Mayer suggests, 
therefore, the undesirability of recruiting lead workers 
from among persons under 18 years of age. 





BIGOTED! 


Uncle George—‘And how do you like your employer, 
Tommy?” 

Tommy—"’Oh, he isn't so bad, but he’s bigoted."’ 

Uncle George—'’Bigoted! In what way?” 

Tommy — “He's got an idea that words can be 
spelled only his way.” Journal of Education 
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RECONSTRUCTING BEHAVIOR IN YOUTH: A STUDY OF 
PROBLEM CHILDREN IN FOosTER FAMILIES. By 
William Healy, Augusta F. Bronner, Edith M. H. 
Baylor, and J. Prentice Murphy. Alfred A. Knopf, 
New York. 1929. 


A study of accomplishment or failure in the modifica- 
tion of behavior tendencies carried on during a period 
of years by the Judge Baker Foundation in Boston. 
The report shows what actually happened when there 
was an attempt scientifically to understand the basis 
of personality or conduct of problem children, and a 
sustained effort at remolding their behavior trends in 
a changed environment—during placement in a foster 
family. 


Concerning the value of suitable work for children, 
the authors have the following to say (pp. 157-158): 
“Whatever the child does should bring him the satis- 
faction of something accomplished, ‘the climax of 
labor. The garment that the girl can wear and the 
garden that becomes productive give great delight 
through the sense of having created something . . . 
Even a bunch of radishes can give a thrill to a small 
child . . . The girl who bakes a pan of muffins or a 
cake which is placed on the table and eaten by the 
family feels a glow of satisfaction.’ But they are 
careful to caution against overwork: “Most girls in 
grammar school are too young to be of enough service 
to earn a free home for themselves. The foster mother 
should not feel that she has the right to ask any sort 
of heavy work of them.” 


THE CitIzEN OF Tomorrow. (With a foreword by 
H. R. H., the Duke of York.) Ernest Benn, Limited 
London, England. 1s. 6d. net. 


This book is in a sense a report of the Sessions of the 
National Conference on the Welfare of Youth, held in 
Croydon, England, October, 1928. LEnvisaging the 
age period between 14 and 18 as perhaps the most 
critical in a person's development, it discusses the 
relationship between youth and religion, industry, and 
leisure. In the industrial field, it recommends raising 
the school age to 15 and ultimately to 16, with continua- 
tion school education extended to 18 years; the prohibi- 
tion of night work up to 18; provision for a 48-hour 
week, ultimately to include the 8 hours spent in 
continuation school; one week's holiday with pay; and 
one day's rest in seven. 


The keynote of the book lies in the statement that: 

“the new democracy insists that the length of 
school life must be decided not by the means of the 
parents, but by the potentialities of the child.” 








LABor ConDITIONS IN JAPAN. By Shuichi Harada, 
Ph.D. Columbia University Press, New York. 1928. 
$4.50. 


An objective and analytical approach to the Japanese 
labor problem. The author confines his own conclu- 
sions and comments strictly to the brief closing chapter, 
in which he advocates cooperation and more coopera- 
tion, both within Japan and internationally, among 
all the economic factors. Bibliography and index are 
given. 


In regard to child labor, the author states that the 
number of child workers under 16 years in Japan was 
reported in 1925 as 263,132, of whom 223,279 were 
girls. ‘Three-quarters of these girls were in the textile 
industries as raw silk, cotton-spinning and weaving 
workers. There were nearly 2700 children 14 and 15 
years old in mines, and 569 children under 14 years, 
of whom 204 were girls. 


Protective regulations enacted in 1923, some of which 


have only recently gone into effect, prohibit employ- 


ment under 14 years except for children over 12 who 
have completed the common school course of six years. 
Night work is forbidden for women and children under 
16 years between 10 p.m. and 5 a.m. and the maximum 
number of working hours is reduced from 12 to 11 a 
day, exceptions being allowed until 1931. 


SCHOOL AND SociETy IN CuHicaco. By George S. 
Counts. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York, 1928. 
$2.50. 


In his analysis of the struggle leading up to the 
attack on Superintendent of Schools McAndrews in 
1927, Professor Counts, of Teachers College, gives 
consideration to the deep-seated prejudice of organized 
labor against the junior high school system supported 
by McAndrews, as one possible factor. Labor regarded 
the junior high as an attempt by the employing class 


to “provide a narrow form of vocational training 
profitable to the employers, insure the filling of the 
gaps in the ranks of cheap lalsor caused by the re- 


striction of immigration, and, finally, check the rising 
costs of public education.’ But the author diagnoses 
the real seat of the trouble as lying in the persistent 
attempts of city hall to control the schools. “Any 
superintendent who has endeavored to make appoint- 
ments and purchases on the basis of professional con- 
siderations has invariably sooner or later found himself 
at war with the city hall.” 


THE UNDERCURRENT. By Fay Ehlert. 
New York. 1929. $1.00. 


“You never can tell by looking at a person, what 
undercurrent may be sweeping her along!’ A striking 
portrayal of this old truth, effectively presented through 
the medium of a one-act play. 


Samuel French, 
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*Public duties permitting 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 


Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
December 16 and 17, 1929 


I 


PROGRAM OF OPENING SESSION 


Monday, December 16th, 2.00 p.m. 
BLUE ROOM, HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


SAMUEL McCune Linpsay, LL.D. 


Professor of Social Legislation, Columbia University 
Presiding 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF CHILD LABOR ACTIVITY 


Advances in the Educational Program 


WILLIAM JOHN Cooper, Ep.D. 
United States Commissioner of Education 


Child Labor and Public Health 
Hon. SHIRLEY W. Wynne, M.D. 
Commissioner of Health of the City of New York 


Short Talks by Representatives of State Child Labor Committees 


II 


PROGRAM OF EVENING DINNER 
Monday, December 16th, 7.30 p.m. 
BALLROOM, HOTEL ROOSEVELT 


FELIX ADLER, PH.D. 
Founder of the Ethical Culture Society 


Presiding 
Musical Program 


JosEF LHEVINNE PauL REIMERS 
THE CHILD—THE RIGHTFUL HEIR OF PROGRESS 


Child Labor and the Child 


GRACE ABBOTT 
Chief of the Federal Children’s Bureau 


Why the Liberal Carries On 


ABBA HILLEL SILver, D.D. 
Rabbi of the Temple, Cleveland 


The Function of Government in Child Protection 


*HoN. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
Governor of the State of New York 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY CONFERENCE 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York, N. Y. 
December 16 and 17, 1929 


III 
PROGRAM OF MORNING SESSION 
Tuesday, December 17th, 10.00 a.m. 


BLUE ROOM, HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
Hon. FRANCES PERKINS 


Industrial Commissioner of the State of New York 
Presiding 


CHILD LABOR PROBLEMS OF 1929 


Vocational Guidance and Placement in a Program 
for the Protection of Junior Workers 


ANNE S. Davis . 
Director of Vocational Guidance, Chicago Board of Education 


Child Labor, a Part of the Labor Program 


SPENCER MILLER, JR. 
Secretary of the Workers Education Bureau of America 


In the Harness 


WILeEy H. Swirt 
Acting General Secretary of the National Child Labor Committee 


Short Talks by Representatives of State Departments of Labor 


IV 
PROGRAM OF LUNCHEON SESSION 
Tuesday, December 17th, 1.00 p.m. 


BALLROOM, HOTEL ROOSEVELT 
HENRY SLOANE CoFrFIn, D.D. 


President of Union Theological Seminary 
Presiding 


ENLARGING OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHILDHOOD 


Changing Attitudes Toward the Employment of Children 


RoBErRT E. SIMON 
Chairman of the Governing Board of the United Parents’ Association 


Are We Abolishing Child Labor in the United States? 


RuTH MorGANn 
Third Vice-President of the National League of Women Voters 


Child Labor and Social Progress 


OweEN R. Lovejoy, LL.D. 
Secretary of the Children’s Aid Society 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY COMMITTEE 


Mary ANDERSON 

JoHN B. ANpDREws, PH.D. 
IRENE OsGoop ANDREWS 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, LL.D. 
Harry ELMER BarRNEs, PH.D. 
CHARLES A. BEarpD, PH.D. 
Mary R. BEARD 

Mrs. F. D. BERRIEN 

Bruce BLIVEN 

Mrs. SIDNEY C. BorG 

JOHN GRAHAM Brooks, D.D. 
Mrs. CHARLES C. BURLINGHAM 
S. PARKES CapmMan, D.D. 
Mrs. ELBERT L. CARPENTER 
WILLIAM L. CHENERY 

Mrs. EpwARD WALTER CLARK 
JouNn R. Commons, LL.D. 
Mrs. FERNANDO CUNIBERTI 
Hon. JAMES J. Davis 

Mrs. HENRY POMEROY DAVISON 
Mrs. MARIUS DE BRABANT, 
RoBert W. bE Forest, LL.D. 
EpwarRD T. DEvINE, PH.D. 
JOHN Dewey, PH.D. 

Mrs. HERBERT Du Puy 

JOHN Lovejoy ELtiottT, PH.D. 
HyMan G. ENELow, D.D. 
LIVINGSTON FARRAND, LL.D. 
DorotHy CANFIELD FISHER 
IRVING FISHER, PH.D. 

JOHN A. FitTcH 

Harry EMERSON Fospick, D.D. 
Huco A. FreuNpb, M.D. 

Mrs. Howarpb GANS 

Mrs. ALFRED N. GOLDSMITH 
Mrs. WILLIAM E. HARMON 
Carton J. H. Hayes, Pu.D. 
WILLIAM T. HILLES 

SIDNEY HILLMAN 

WILLIAM Hopson 

JOHN Haynes Howes, D.D. 
Hon. CLarK HowELL 
Horace H. IRVINE 

EDWARD L. IsraEL, D.D. 
MARTHA JAMISON 

ALFRED JARETZKI, JR. 

Pau U. KELLOGG 

JAMES H. KirkKLAND, PH.D. 


Mrs. THomas W. LAMONT 
JOHN A. Lapp 

JosePH LEE, LL.D. 

Hon. HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
Mrs. JOSEPH L. LILIENTHAL 
Hon. BEN B. LINDSEY 
WALTER LIPPMANN 
JOSEPHINE N. LovELAND 
Mrs. F. H. Lover 

Hon. JULIAN WILLIAM MAckK 
Otto T. MALLERY 

Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs 

Mary G. MARSTON 

FRANCIS J. MCCONNELL, D.D. 
HENRY MorGENTHAU, LL.D. 
Mrs. EpGAR GARDNER MurPHY 


HENRY RAYMOND Mussey, PH.D. 


ARTHUR E. NEWBOLD, JR. 
ADOLPH Ocus, LL.D. 


_ WILLIAM JAMES O'SHEA, LL.D. 


Rt. Rev. Epwarpb L. Parsons 
Mrs. ENpbiIcotTT PEABODY 
ELLEN F. PENDLETON, LL.D. 
Hon. FRANCES PERKINS 
GIFFORD PincHot, LL.D. 
Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
JOHN A. Ryan, D.D. 
LeEveERITT H. SAGE 

Mrs. Isaac N. SELIGMAN 
Hon. BERNARD L. SHIENTAG 
BELLE SHERWIN 

ABBA HILLEL SILver, D.D. 
Mrs. VLADIMIR G. SIMKHOVITCH 
RoBert E. SIMON 

Mrs. JOHN F. SIPPEL 

Barry C. SMITH 

WILLIAM S. STEARNS 

Eva R. STOTESBURY 

ALICE P. TAPLEY 

GRAHAM Taytor, LL.D. 

Mrs. ARVINE WALES 

JOHN L. WILKIE 

Cary B. Witmer, D.D. 

C.-E. A. WInsLow, Dr. P.H. 
ILEo WoitmaN, PH.D 

HELEN T. Woo.tey, PH.D. 
Mary E. Woo ttey, LL.D. 
SHIRLEY W. Wynn_e, M.D. 
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NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
215 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


I enclose check for $................. 


Please reserve............ places at $5.00 each for the dinner at the Hotel Roosevelt on December 16, 1929. 


Please reserve...... places at $3.00 each for the luncheon meeting at the Hotel Roosevelt on December 17, 1929. 
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